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admixture of lighter soils in the rare cases where a slight raising of level
is immaterial ; his wet crops are most diligently weeded, and if he waits
till his crops are dead ripe, ft does not appear from inspection that he
loses appreciably either in grain or fodder, while there is a considerable
saving in threshing. The quantity of seed used by Tnl-m in paddy crops
seems excessive and inexplicable, but he probably has some reason for
it, seeing that in other crops he uses only from 6 to 14 Ib. per acre. In
garden lands the ryot is passed master of his art, and, unless it be in
his water-lift,3 it is doubtful if there is anything to teach him. . There
cannot be much to teach a man who, by his own statements, can produce
in one crop from 30 to 80 bushels of grain per acre, according to circum-
stances, such as the kind of crop, the season, and his means. This is no
exaggeration; 3 pothis is a fairly good crop of cholam, ragi or kambu,
and 4 a maximum ; in paddy a Earur ryot will get in his garden
from 4 to 8 pothis, the latter being a maximum and 6 a good crop.
The pothi is 192 local measures, averaging a capacity of 144 rupees
weight of rice, about 2-f- Ib. of paddy, and a little over 3 Ib. of ragL
Hence the maximum paddy outturn is 4,300 Ib. -pe;r acre, which, at 54
Ib. the bushel, equals 80 bushels. Inspection of his cultivation from
f allow to reaping will show that all the minutiae of good cultivation #re-
elaborately attended to; his cattle frequently never leave the garden*
they till, but are fed with cholam fodder, cotton seed,, grass, &c., oik
the spot ; the sheep are penned for months on the ground; the soil i&
thoroughly ploughed, with additional cattle manure if needed,, and*
according to crop and soil, with masses of village sweepings up to 25
cart-loads per acre, which, in addition to the cattle droppings, refuse
of fodder, and stubble, provide ample humus; ashes and other soils
are added according to crop and soil; seed is sown most sparingly; the
crops diligently weeded and watered according to need. This is no
fancy picture, but may be daily seen in operation in the better class of
gardens. As elsewhere stated, the status of the ryot is the most impor-
tant factor in the practice of the art.

Dry land cultivation is not so elaborate,, but the higher classes of
lands are thoroughly well tilled, and even in common lands manure
and village sweepings are largely applied if available, especially when
cotton is to be grown. Eyots, however, who own uplands only, ara
usually poor, and can afford to do little; if they own gardens and wet
lands, these get their best attention* Henoe a generally lower class of
cultivation on uplands.

Details of practice and orops will now be given, it being* premised
that seasons., soils, ryots, and practices vary largely over so wide an
area as 2,300,000 acres of holding. Statements are based chiefly on the
enquires and observation of several yeaxs, principally in the sub-division,
but also ia the taluk of Coimhatore and the Head Assistant's division.

8 See Appendix as to vater-lifis.
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